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Agricultural Fairs in Maine---1864. 


[ We publish below a list of those Agricultural 
Societies which hold exhibitions this fall, with 
the time and place, so faras they have come to 
our knowledge. The list will be kept standing, 
and we hope the Secretaries of Societies not 
mentioned below will forward us the necessary 
information, that our list may be corrected so as 
to include all the Societies who are to hold fairs 


this season. ] 
Kennenec, at Readfield, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Oct. 12th and 13th. . 


Nonra Kennesec, at terville, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 27th and h. 

East Somerset, at Hartland, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. Sept. 13th and 14th. 

WA po, at Belfast, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Sept. 27th, 28th and 29th. 

York, at Sacoand Biddeford (the Cattle Show to be 
on the Agricultural Grounds in Saco, and the Fair in the 
City Hali in Biddeford) Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Oct. 11th, 12th and 13th. 

Kennesec Union Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety, at Gardiner, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 4th 
and 5th. 

Norta Penosscor, at Lee Village, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 12th and 13th. 


Provincial Exhibitions. 


New Brunswick, at Fredericton, Oct. 4—T7th. 
Upper Canapa, at Hamilton, Sept. 26th—30th. 











The Exhibition at Springfield. 


The first annual exhibition of the New England 
Agricultural Association, was held at Springfield 
Mass., commencing on Tuesday of lasi week, and, 
judging from accounts received up to the time of 
our present writing, which only include the pro- 
ceedings of the first two days, the Fair was a de- 
cided success, and worthy the great interests 
which it represented. Not having received a re- 
port from the Senior Editor—which may reach us 
in season for our inside—we make use of the re- 
port of the Boston Journal in the account which 
follows. 

The exhibition was formally opened on Tuesday 
morning, at which time the introductory address 
was delivered by the President, Dr. Geo. B. Lor- 
ing. He guvea history of associated effort for 
the promotion of agriculture both in our own and 
other countries, from the earliest times, spoke of 
the necessity of uniting science with practice, and 
gave an interesting statement of the capacity of 
New England in her most important branches of 
husbandry. 

Speaking of the stock on exhibition the corres- 
pondent of the Boston Journal says : 


“The leading feature of the exhibition is un- 
questionably the horses. As we already stated, 
in number and in character the display is very 
superior. Many gentlemen of character and 
means, of correct taste and superior judgment of 
the qualities and properties of the noblest of our 
domestic animals, have set their energies to work 
in various directions, and with different families of 
horses, and after much expense and painstaking, 
have proved the rule good which asserts that ‘‘like 
will spring from like.’’ Most, if not all, of the 
exhibitors here are practical horse- breeders, with 
much money, Much skill and much enthusiasm ip- 
vested in the work, and they have severally had 
rich reward for these investments. In looking at 
the horses on exhibition, and noting their great 
superiority in all required respects as compared 
with past shows in New England, no one can fail 
to realize to his satisfaction that wise intelligence 
is directing the means which has worked, and 
which is earnestly continuing to work out to per- 
fection, this most interesting and valuable branch 
of improvement. Seeing these things it is ai- 
most safe to predict that those who look on and 
note them, and who have the means of joining in 
their efforts, will be tempted to go up tu the help 
of these men in their labors of improvement. 
This should be a legitimate teaching of the pres- 
ent meeting. 

The various breeds of cattle including the Dur- 
hams, Devons, Ayershires, Alderneys &c., are 
well represented, although we have reason to 
believe that many choice hends inall the N. E. 
States have no representation—a disadvantage 
their owners have voluntarily permitted them- 
selves to labor under. Asthe sheep are from 
the best New England stocke of Merinos, South- 
downs and Cotswolds, of course their quality 
could not beexceeded. The departments of Swine 
and Poultry are rather limited in numbers, 
though choice specimens in each are present. 

The show of vegetables is large and good, and 
the products of the dairy are also worthy of spec- 
iel mention. Among the noticeable displays in 
the latter department there are several mammoth 
cheeses made in some of the newly established 
cheese manufactories which have been objects of 
universal admiration and remark.”’ 

The number of agrivultural implements and 
machines is very large, and the display of veg- 
etables, fruits and flowers, dairy products, articles 
of domestic manufactures, the industrial arts, 
&o., &c., exceedingly fine. 

The trot for the Society's purse of $400 came 
off on Wednesday, the second day. Four stallions 
were entered to compete, vis: ‘‘General Knox,” 
owned by Thomas S. Lang, of Vassalboro’, Me.: 
‘*Draco,’’ owned by John S. Poor, ot Somerville; 
**Voleano,”’ owned by Torry Bardin, of Pittaficld: 
and ‘‘Duke of Wellington,’ owned by William 
B. Smith, of Hartford, Ct. 

“Gen. Knox’’ won in three straight heats, 
time 2314, 2.37, 2.344. The Journal report 
Bays : 

“Better time, it is alleged, could have been 
made by Knox, but it ought to be considered that 
he was notin the best of trim, having left the 
stud three weeks ago, and the Hampden Park 
track is not the most favorable-—accordin 
to its shape—for the accomplishment of the best 
time. Had the match, which was a friendly one, 
intended at first to come off next month, been 


postponed for six weeks, Knox would heve given 
a better account of himself.”’ 


To show the great extent of territory, and the 
maguitude of the interests represented by the 
New England Fair, we oopy the following from 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican : 


“The territory occupied by the six New Eng- 
land States, covers an area of about 65,000 square 
miles and had @ population in 1860 of 3,153,283. 
OF its 20,000,000 acres only 12,000,000 are im- 
proved. It has 256,172 horses, 646,962 cows, 
268,181 oxen, 580,101 other cattle, 1,749,560 
sheep and 322,157 swine. It raises about 5,000,- 
000 poets of wool, manufactures 47,000,000 
pounds of butter, and 21,000,000 pounds of 
cheese, perannum. The value of its farms is es- 
timated at $473,000,000, its implements of hus- 
bandry $16,000,000 and _ ite live stock $68 ,000,- 
000, or a total ot $557,000,000. The wealth and 
power of New England agriculture is greater than 
any other interest. A selection of the chvicest 
animals and some of New England would 
make an exhibition worthy of any country or 
clime. New England owes it to herself to make 
such an exhibition, and to make itat such @ 
Gone: eyes of the world are upon her, and 

- - re, 
working for i 0h ras ty. first exhibition are 


Notes from our Copy Drawer. 


A New Suzer Rack. We have in our office 
the model of a new feeding rack for sheep, which 
all farmers are invited to call and examine. 
With a few improvements that could be made 
when building a rack from this model,—which 
become readily apparent upon an examination of 
the same—we should regard it as by far the best 
rack for sheep we have ever seen. The rack is 
intended to be placed so as to feed from a barn 
floor directly into it, and for this purpose one end 
is left open. The floor or bottom of the rack is 
made in this form, \/—\/* thus furnishing a feed 
trough for roots or grain in addition to a place 
for hay. At the outside are places for sheep to 
put their heads through and feed from the inner 
rack, which rests upon the inside of the feed 
trougths, or V shaped parts of the above diagram. 
The inner slats forming the rack are fastened to a 
wide board, which is hung upon hinges at the 
outside, and while forming an incline upon which 
the hay passes into the rack, also prevents chaff 


pom falling apon the necks of the sheep when 


feeding. These can also be turned up when- 
ever the rack needs cleaning or sweeping out. 
The model comes from Skowhegan, the gentleman 
sending it not furnishing his name, but who writes 
as follows : 

‘*Messrs. Epitors :—The'e are three reasons 
why this is the best hay rack I have ever seen ; 

Ist, There can be no hay wasted by the sheep 
while eating. 

21, Because no chaff can scatter on their necks 
while being fed. 

3d, Because the hinges allow the inner rack to 
be turned up while cleaning out the orts. 

Prorits or Susep. The following account of 
the profits of a small flock of sheep—communi- 
cated to the Bangor Whig by Mr. John Given, of 
Newport,—is added to our already long chapter 
of items showing the profits of this branch of 
hnsbandry. He writes : 
**I wintered cight ewes anda buck. The buck 
was a small lamb, and one of the ewes was a twin 
lamb. They sheared 34 lbs. of wool worth $1 
per pound, and had 15 lambs but raised only 13, 
worth $49, which with the wool makes $83—an 
average of $9 22. One of the sheep raised three 
lambs, worth more than $10. I put to her credit 
$14; three raised two apiece; I put to their 
credit an average of $1150, which will make 
from the four $4050. The sheep that raised 
three lambs is four years old, and has raised 
seven lambs. The increase from that lamb is 
fourteen—seven children and one great grand- 
child. There are in the flock ten ewes of the 
tribe now.”’ 
AcricuLturaL Lireraturs. Messrs. J. E. Til- 
ton & Co., of Boston, have in pressa new and 
enlarged edition of ‘‘The Field and Garden Vege- 
tables of America,’’ by Fearing Burr, Jr., which 
was first published two years ago, but was not 
sterotyped. The edition now preparing will be 
more largely illustrated, and issued in a more 
convenient fourm than the first, which is now re- 
garded asthe standard work upon garden and 
field vegetables, their varieties, culture, &c., 
Cha’. Scribner, one of the leading New York 
publishers, has in press, ‘*Wet Days at Edge- 
wood with Old Farmers, Old Gardeners, and Old 
Pastorals,’’ being a re-publication of the articles 
entitled ** Wet-Weather Work,’’ which have been 
running through the pages of the At/antic Monthly 
during the past year. It is only necessary to 
mention the name of the author, Donald G. 
Mitchell, to insure our readers what a rich 
treat is in store for them upon the publication of 
the volume. It will be ready in October. 


Wantep. Mr. W. B. Frost, of Wayne, wishes 
correspondents to address him by letter, or 
through our columns—we suggest the latter mode 
as best—concerning a Cotswold or Leicester buck. 
Mr. F., wishes to purchase a buck, and also de- 
sires information from farmers who have had 
personal experience with these breed of sheep. 


tar The second exhibition of the Provincial 
Board of Agriculture of New Brunswick will take 
place at Frederickton, commencing Tuesday, Oct. 
4th, and continuing four days. The prize lists of 
the Association has been sent us by Jas. G. Stevens, 
Secretary of the Board. His address is Fredric- 
ton. 


tg Can any of our readers give us some ac- 
count of the history of the ‘*‘Moses Wood” apple? 


*This diagram is intended to show the end of the bottom part 
of the rack. 


Wheat Culture in Maine. 


‘‘Much attention is given in Maine to wheat. 
In some years it produces enough for its own 
consumption. It will not be so this season. Field 
after field wilted away. The heads of wheat in 
the straw are shrivelled and shrunken, and the 
crops, with now and then an exception, may be 
pronounced a failure.”’ 








The above from a recently published report on 
the condition of the crops in this State was in- 
serted in our issue of Sept. let, with the qualifi- 
cation that the entire report was in the main cor- 
rect ‘except in regard to wheat, which is grossly 
inaccurate,’’ and yet the statement is going the 
rounds of the papers, and we understaud has ap- 
peared in the last bi-monthly report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Considering the fact 
that this State has not grown wheat enough for 
its own consumption in any one year, for the 
past twenty years, it seems somewhat strange 
that such a report can be received with no qaali- 
cation by the press of the State, and much less 
find a place in our National Agricultural Report 


€ | on the prospect and condition of the orops. 


A Bunch of Items. 


Mr. R.A. Davis of Larone, informs us that he 
has succeeded well in grafting the wheat plum 
upon the common horse-plum tree. Three trees 
have been grafted and are doing well, while upon 
another tree grafted two years ago, only two 
out of seven scions have failed. 


A gentleman who has recently visited the Dead 
River region of Somerset county, reports that 
Miles Standish, Esq.,—who owns an extensive 
grass and grain farm—has a field of oats of four 
acres in extent, which are estimated, by good 
judges to yield five hundred bushels, or one hun- 
dred and twenty-five bushels per acre. Our in- 
formant says they stood as high as a man’s shoul- 
der’s, and were too stout to lodge. 





It has been said that upon soil having a large 
proportion of clay, a drain made of sand has been 
found to answer a very good purpose for drain- 
age. This statement has been made in our hear- 
ing, by a practical farmer, and we would be glad 
to have our correspondents inform us if they are 
acquainted with any one who has given the plan 








a trial, 


. 
as 


Communications, 








For the Maine Farmer. 
SEPTEMBER. 





Fair autumn month ! the earliest of the three, 
Which, following summer with her vivid train 
Of glowing life, like a rich laden wain 

Comes bearing in the fruits of harvest free 

From many a field. 


It. 
Athwart the hazy sky the molten clouds 
Lie loosely stretched in sinuous folds, 
And flashing rays of sun, like bars of gold, 
Shine slanting down on tree and shrub low bowed 
With promised yield. 


Iil. 
Upon the hills like banners on the plain 
The ripening corn shows out its flau iting leaves 
Whils in the msslow, watiug to the breeas, 
Are couatiless hats of gollea headed grain 
And dro ping leaves. 


IV. 
O heavenly Father! may life’s summer hour 
Wear on like those tair months with promise filled 
And may its autum., like September, yield 
A glorious harvest, which the Garner’s power. 
May bin | in sheaves. 


Gzo. K. Bracxertr. 
Belfast Me. 1864. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


The Best Mowing Machine. 


Messrs. Epirors :--In the Farmer of Aug. 11, 
‘*Learner’’ desires information concerning the best 
mowing machines now in use, and in the issue of 
the 25th, are two or three communications pur- 
porting to answer his inquiries. Since the intro- 
duction of mowing machincs into the State some 
ten years since, I have watched the working ot 
each different style, and noted the improvements 
made. I made acareful comparison of four ma- 
chines with reference to purchasing for myself, 
and have always been satisfied with the choice | 
then made, but, after having used a mower for 
seven seasons, and seen the different kinds of work 
that have multiplied around me, I consider it as 
difficult fora man to decide which is the ‘best 
mowing machine,”’ unless he knows by practical 
experience what a mower ought to be, as it is to 
decide which of all the many plows now in use 
is the best one ; yet there are principles applicable 
in the one case as in the other which dv decide 
when we come to investigate. 

Of the many mowing machines used in this 
State, the Manny, Allen, Wood's, Buckeye and 
Union are perhaps the most popular, and although 
all of them are good, yet each of them fail in some 
essential point. 

The Manny was originally a reaper, and a reap- 
er it is, although used for a mower. It does good 
work on smooth ground, but the reel, which Mr. 
Towle thinks so essential, is not found necessary 
on other machines and has to be discarded in heavy 
and lodged grass, and an extra hand is required 
to pull the grass through the frame. The Allen 
is reported the best of the one wheel machines, 
being light of draft, simple and durable in con- 
struction, and for real work cannot be beaten, 
but it is unnecessarily heavy and cumbersome. 
The Wood's isa two-wheeled machine with a 
rigid cutter-bar, two things that cannot be made 
to work on all surfaces, and so far as experience 
with them in this section goes, they are less dura- 
ble than other machines. 

Tae Buckeye is a two-wheeled machine with a 
double j»inted cutter-bar, and with its present 
improvements is one of the very best in use, but 
the kind of gearing used requires more strength 
to drive it than is mecessary and the double-joint 
ot the cutter-bar adds considerably to its weight 
forward and is liable to make the horses’ necks 
sore. The Union, as its name implies, is a com- 
bination machine with many good points but is 
defective in its cutting arrangement. The knife 
back lies on top of the cutter-bar, and the same 
is the case with the Wood's and Manny’s, in- 
stead of in front of it. This makes a shoulder 
of an inch or more on the under side of the cut- 
ter-bar, which renders machines thus made liable 
to clag, and although they have improved this 
year’s machines in this respect, yet the difficulty 
is not entirely overcome. It will clog when let 
down close to the gorund. The under side of the 
cutter-bar and fingers should be as smooth and 
free from obstruction as it is possible to make 
them. 

I have spoken of the various machines now in 
use among us, freely but fairly as I regard them, 
yet we have not found a desthetan-—the want 
is still for a mowing machine, simple in make, 
light and durabl., of easy draft, and that will | 
work on all kinds of.eurfaces where it is proper 
that a machine should be used. 

The last of the nay-season, we had a machine 
sent us for trial and sale, called the Clipper Mow- 
er, manufactured by R. H. Allen & Co., 188 & 
199 Water Street, New York, which is the most 
perfect mowing machine that we have ever seen, 
and when some little improvements already pre- 
jected, are made, it may be called complete. By 
a combination of wrought and east iron, it ia 
made lighter than any machine now in use. The 
wheels have cast iron rims and bubs, with wrought 
iron epokes. The gearing is single, and all of it 
horizontal, thas avoiding the extra friction, and 
is enclosed in a cast iron case which forms a part 
of the frame. The cutter-har hada single joint, 
but will deflect from 8 to 12 inches below a hori- 
zontal line, sufficient to mow any surfaces where a 
mower will work. After giving ita thorough 
trial we do not hesitate to call it the best machine 
yet introduced. E R. Frenca. 
South Chesterville, Aug. 30, 1864. 


Messrs. Eptrors:—l noticed in the last Far- 
mer, acommunication signed by “*Z. A. G.”’ com- 
plaining that there are no M>wers calculated for 
small farmers; that they are too heavy for one 
horse to draw. &c. I believe this correspondent 
needs more light on this subject. I bought a one 
horse Buckeye Mower the past season, and cut 
over 35 acres with one horse, whose weight was 
about 950 lbs. He done it as easily as he would 
draw a common cultivator. The cut of the mow- 
er was 34 feet, aad I do not beiieve that any far- 
mer wants a mower that will cut less than 34 feot. 
Let your correspondent get a ‘‘Buckeye’”’ and he 
will not be obliged any longer to swing the scythe, 
while his neighbors are riding around the field 
with 6) much ease, S. Haske. 
Cape Elizabeth, Aug. 27 1864. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


A Country Walk ia Summer. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have lately walked several 
times into the country, and, as usual on such oc- 
casions, allow myself to look into peoples’ gardens 
as I pass; and to take particular squints at the 
walks, the fences, the flowers and other little 
objects of interest to one who has a strong lore 
for the beauties of Nature, but whose home is 
in the city, and whose only views of the loveli- 
ness of country life at this season is had from a 
few trees, a spot of grass about six feet square 
which I see from my window, and now and then 
a glimpse of blue sky from out of this prison of 
brick walls. It occurred to me that I would note 
down two or three thoughts which these walks 
have suggested, and which you are at liberty to 
blish. 
P'My first walk led me past the grounds of an 
extensive estate, where everything’ was upon a 
grand scale and in the most perfect order. Gravel 
walks and drive ways led in all directions with 
nicely kept edges and graceful curves, and losing 
themselves among the trees and shrubbery of the 
grounds, showed with what care and taste the 
whole place was kept. The flower borders were 
filled with every variety of charming and delight- 
ful plants, whose magnificent colors, beautiful 
forms, and invigorating perfumes, gave one 
thoughts of joy and happiness. Large, stately 
trees were there, and their noble branches formed 
a complete shade, under which were rustic seats, 
inviting one to lounge and partake of the free air 
and joyous repose of the place. So with every 
part of the _— and with each separate place 
and spot: the most perfect care and closest at- 
tention was bestowed upon them. My thoughts 








were of the time, money, hard work, and thorough 
knowledge of landscape gardening which were re- 
quired to form a pleasure ground of that extent, 
and I came away with this improvement of the 
subject : 

Do not expect you can have a pleasant and 
beautiful country home with walks, trees, flowers, 
and other accompaniments without hard work ; 
and do not suppose that if once prepared they 
will keep themselves in good order with no as- 
sistance from your hand. ‘Therefure if you have 
thoughts of making a country place, or of enlarg- 
ing the one you now have, doa little at a time, 
and do not lay your plans too extensive. Begin 
with a part of your grounds, and if you find ita 
pleasure to take care of that, and have plenty of 
time, make other and greater improvements. 

I have sometimes noticed as I have been pass- 
ing country residences, that evergreen trees, such 
as cedars, firs and hemlocks, are often planted 
close to houses. This I think is not only in bad 
taste, but decidedly out of place, and injurious to 
the health of the inmates. Trees should not be 
set too close to dwellings; and especially ever- 
greens should be placed in a position where they 
will break off the cold north winds, and not be 
directly in front and close about houses, for sun- 
light in a house is indispensable both to health 
and happiness. 

A great deal of timg is spent on walks around 
country dwellings. I go for not having artificial 
walks. Do not ornamental gardeners and writers 
on the beautiful in landscape gardening and 
scenery tell us tofullow Nature? 1 ask if Nature 
makes gravel walks, lays out lanes and keeps 
them inorder? Let us dispense with walks, 
and, on arriving at an entrance gate to a private 
home, let us over the grassy turf, not a 
gravel or plank track, to the quiet and retired 


spot within. These are the thoughts and opinions 
of a City-zEn. 
In the City, August, 1864. 


+oeor 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Parsnips for Stock. 








S me advocate the culture of this root in pref- 
erence to carrots, or turnips, for stock. That the 
parsnip contains more nutricious matter than 
either of the other mentioned roots, there can be 
but little question. But the query is, are they 
as profitable, and as easily raised? If any of the 
readers of the Farmer have had experience in 
this matter, they will confer a favor on the writer, 
by giving the result of such experience through 
its columns. We have tried the cultiv tion of 
the parsnip fora number of years and have al- 
ways failed. We have planted on different kinds 
of soil, and have cast the seed both in the spring 
and fall, with about the same result. Our first 
trouble is, to get the seed to come up well. The 
tons of those that come up grow well, but the 
roots are very scraggy; notwithstanding we 
have pulverized the earth deeply and with care. 
If they require any particular kind of manure, 
we have yet to learn wiat it is. We wish to 
know if there is more than one kind of parsnip, 
how deep the seed should be planted, what kind 
of soil, and manure, is best fur a crop; also the 
best time of year to plant, spring or fall. 

The writer ia not alone as it respects having 
parsnips grow scraggy. A neighbor having tried 
to cultivate them, abandoned their culture on ac- 
count of their multiplicity of prongs. B. J. L. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Disease in Calves---Quory. 


Messrs. Epitors :—l wish to make an inquiry 
relative to a disease to which calves are subject, 
and ascertain if any remedy therefor is known. 
Quite a number have died in this vicinity, this 
season, and several died last year from the same 
disease. It resembles the diphtheria in the human 
family, and proves more fatal. A calf will ex- 
pire at the end of eight hours, after the symp- 
toms become apparent. The head and neck be- 
come much swollen, and the throat filled with a 
yellow coating. 

Last year I opened one that died of this disease, 
and the whole neck anda large portion of the 
head had turned completely black. The blood 
contaified in the jugular veins, was congealed, 
and could be pulled therefrom without breaking. 
It was also jet black, and like the coating in the 
throat, smelt very disagreeably—precisely as a 
person dves that is affected with the diphtheria. 
No other trouble was manifest, as the result of 
the dissecting operation proved. 

In compliance with the urgent request of a 
neighbor, and upon my own account, I make this 
inquiry, and shall be very grateful to be acquaint- 
ed with an infallible remedy. Truly yours, 


Rienzi. 
South Litchfield, Aug. 31s*, 1864. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Plant Evergreons. 





Messrs. Epitors :—The good effects which we 
have witnessed by having buildings, fields and 
gardens ecreened by trees, have induced us to drop 
a timely hint to farmers and horticulturists, who 
have heretofore neglected this very important 
branch of domestic economy, to induce them to 
avail themselves of the coming fall to make 
amends for this omission. We know a garden 
protected from the sea breeze where the tempera- 
ture of the air was many degrees above the sur- 
rounding localities ; and this was done simply by 
the interposition of treos; here the tomato and 
the turnip, made glad the heart of the laborer. 
A neighbor, who has one of his fields thus pro- 
tected, is the first to be found at market with ear- 
ly vegetables. Orchards, protected from the 
north and east winds, are found to be more thrif- 
ty, the trees more vigorous and prolific. We 
have also noticed its good effect on grape vines. 
To protect gardens, we should plant, at least, 
two rows; and place the trees thus.+.-+.- By 
so doing, it gives the trees a better chance to 
grow, than they would have, if placed in # single 
row close together. 

We know of no evergreen better adapted for a 
screen, than the red spruce. Its thick foliage, 
scrubby nature, and rapid growth, make it suita- 
ble for that purpose. B. 


2eneo 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Bog Land and its Management. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—I have a bog that has been 
burnt over this August. It is a coarse light 
muck and was formerly a janiper growth, buta 
dam and saw mill were built in 1807. and it flow- 
ed the bog. It was also flowed again in 1826, 
and since that time it has overgrown to water 

lant, alder and other bushes, intermixed with 
lue joint and meadow moss. This August the 
fire has burnt it down to the muck, and the ashes 
are about three or four inches deep, and what I 
want to know is this: Will winter rye grow well 
upon it, or is it beat to sow oats in the spring? 
Will ful meadow grow in it. or what kind of 
grass seed is it best to sow? By giving place to 
the above in your paper, you will confer a favor. 
Joun P. Sytvaester. 
Lincolnville, Sept. 5, 1864. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Hints ‘about keeping Poultry. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The remark is very often 
made by those who keep their hens confined in 
close quarters that they do not lay as well, 
as when they have their freedom ; but I have had 
no trouble with my hens and they are confined all 
the time. One thing of great importance is to 
have their quarters kept clean, otherwise the in- 
mates will be unhealthy and will not do so well as 
when they are out about the premises. Hen- 
houses should be cleaned out as often as once & 
week, and they should also be provided with fresh 
earth, pure water, lime or old plastering, whole- 
some food, and the inside of the house Id be 
whitewashed as often as twice each season. At- 
tention to these particulars will give success in 


1 ising. 
a J.T. M. 





Kennchec County, Sept. 9h, 1864. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


A Plea for Stone Houses. 


In a former number of the Farmer we briefly 








j West’s Improved Pump. 





by Solon Robinson, Esq., has brought so many in- 
quiries that we have determined tu answer them 
all at once, and to anticipate many others that 
may be made. 

The pump is a combined suction and force 
pump, drawing water from wells thirty feet deep, 
and forcing it, through hose, if necessary to any 
distance. 

Three kinds are made for farmers’ use, the 
house pump, being somewhat ornamental in de- 
sign, and intended to be set under cover. The 


well or cistern pump 
_ (Fig. 1) is intended 
ior yards and exposed 
situations. The plate 
through which the 
piston rod passes, is 
fastened firmly to the 
platform covering the 
well, the pump being 
underneath, so that 
the only parts of the 

ump above the plat- 
orm are the rod and 
the standard which 
supports the handle, 
and attached to which 
is the discharging 
pipe. The cut repre- 
sents the hose attach- 
ed. In winter a small 
hole is opened in this 





Fig.l. . 
pipe below the platform, allowirg the water to 
run out, so that there is no water above ground 
and no chance for freezing. 
Figure 2 shows the pump adapted to a deep 


well. Itis of course necessary, from the very 
principle of a suction pump, that the working 
part should be not more than thirty-two feet from 
the surface of the water, and where the well is 
deeper than that, the 
pump must be lowered till 
it is within that distance 
of the water. This cut 
shows the manner of sus- 
pending the pump, and al- 
80 shows the pump in sec- 
tion, 80 that the arrange- 
ment of the valves can be 
seen. 

The pump is entirely of 
iron, with leather washers 
upon the piston, and these 
washers are the only things 
about the pump that cen 
possibly wear out. It 
throws water at both the 
up and down strokes of the 
handle, and works as easi- 
ly, when the discharge is 
not contracted as it is pus- 
sible fur a pump to do. 
When desired the water 
can be delivered by under- 
ground pipes at several 
different places, without 
danger of freezing it at 
any of the deliverics. 

As a force pump, this is 
as good as a small fire en- 
gine, for it will throw fif- 
teen or twenty gallons of 
water per minute, to a dis- 
tance of fif€y feet from the 
hore. 

Tois may prove a timely 

P aid in case of fire, and the 
Fig. 2. feeling of security it gives 
is worth the cost of the apparatus. The pump 
is now sold hy Calyin Horton, agent, base- 
ment, corner of Union and Marshall sts., Boston, 
whose advertisement appears in another column. 





























Pogy Chum---Its Uses, 


Mr. Goodale, in his report on the agriculture 
of Maine for 1861, speaks as follows on the use 
of pogy chum as a manure: 
“[¢ is not true in all cascs that the chemical 
composition of a substance affords a certain cri- 
terion of its fertilizing power, fur reasons which 
may not here be fully detailed—often because the 
combinations or conditions in which they exiet 
are such that its elements are not available to the 
plant, a notable instance of which is found in 
the case of coprolites or fossil and mineral phos- 
phate of lime, which needs agar gps aver er 
before it yields up the mgs arty acid contained 
in it; but nothing of this sort is the case with re- 
gard to fish, this on the contrary, gives up all its 
fertilizing elements with great readiness. The 
yse of fish asa manure is of high antiquity. 
The earliest Eoglish writers speak in terms of 
high praise of refuse of the pilchard fisheries and 
the ‘‘carcasses and garbage of other fish which 
the coast men bestow upon their thin, lean and 
hungry grounds.’ Its employment has been 
common fur a long time on the coast of England, 
France and other European counties, in New- 
foundland,* and on the shores of New England, 
but usually only near the shores and in an occa- 
sional and unscientific manner. Without dwell- 
ing on the results of experience, it may be suf- 
ficient to say that ite efficacy is universally ac- 
knowledged, and the objections occasionally made 
of il effects would apply with equal force to any 
other manure of equal power when carelessly or 
injudiciously used, Instances were not infre- 
quent in our coast towns when the pogy ‘‘chum” 
first came into vs*, of injurious effects. Fre- 

uently it was used in too an quantities. One 
Romer told me of bis first experience with it as 
follows : Hearing how efficacious and cheap it was, 
he procured several cart loads and composted it 
with three times its quantity of earth. Thenext 
spring, seeing the rg look little different from 
roil alone, and with little faith in its efficacy he 
applied a shovel full to each hill of corn. It 
came op well, grew well for a while, looked very 
green and vigorous, but soon began to grow re 
and sickly, and presently it all perished and he 
lost his crop. I saw this same field, now in grass, 
some years after, with no additional manure and 
bearing an immense burden. 1 also told of cases 
where its free application in a raw state as top 
dressing to grass lands had imparted a fishy flavor 
to the hay, 80 that cattle refused to eat it, but 
whenever it had been jadiciously used I heard but 
one testimony. 

The chief obstacles to an extended use of fish 
in @ recent state, as manure are obvious ata 
glance. ‘The chiefare these. It can be had in 
abundance only near the sea-coast. It is quickly 


early spring.” 





Flome Government on the impertance of converting 
of the the codfishery into a portable manure, says : 





mixtare; and the 
or earth. 

This manure, I learn, has, on trial comparison, 
more fertilizing than guano 
gravelly, unpromising soil in the 
yield corps of grass and pototoes, 
products cannot elsewhere. 
shortuess of the season and the consequent a 
ripening of the grain, are but partially cultivated.” 


Marking the Names of Trees. 





ble hint about marking trees. 





durable than a deep cut in the bark. 


The high recommendation awarded this pump 


perishable and soon becomes very offensive ; to 
which may be added the fact that fish are not 
found in abundance even by the coast, at the 
usual time of applying manures to the land, in 


*Gov. Hamilton of Newfoundland, in a communication to the 
the refuse 


“In this Island the manure universally applied to the soil is 
fish, consisting of the euperabundant epee | Leen pa = 
process of decom tion, and genefally wit! any > 
“yo bones and entrai's of codfish after 
having been decomposed and formed into a compost with clay 


been found 


which, in vigor of growth and 


veness, be 
when applied to oats, which, however, owing be od 


Gardener's Chronicle for a yvalua- 
veo Instead of Jabela, 
which lose off or wear out, write the name with 
a stile in the smooth bark of the young tree, and 
it will outlast any label. Wehave' seen initials 
of persons names in bark quite plain when over 
fitty years old. Avscratch on the surface is more 


suggested x more general use of stone in the con- 
struction of country houses, and remarked, that 
in point of ccoonomy, wherever stone could be had 
in the vicinity, it would be found in the end much 
cheaper than wood. We not only adhere to this 
opinion now, but are confident that the cost of 
building in stone, when the present high price of 
lumber is taken into consideration, will prove 
actually much less than that of wood, even at the 
outset. Houses built of wood in a newly eet- 
tled country abounding in forests of the finest 
timber, were a necessity. The materials fur the 
structure were in the immediate vicinity of the 
site which was selected for the proposed dwelling, 
and the axe and the saw speedily rendered them 
available. For the cabins, and hambler sort of 
houses, hewn logs were used, and fur the better 
class of dwellings, clapboards. 

‘This was all very well in the earlier settlement 
of the country, and may still be regarded as the 
proper mode of building in those states and ter- 
ritories where there is an abundance of land yet 
covered with primitive forests which it is the in- 
tention of the settler to bring under cultivation, 
But in the older States this transition period has 
long since od, and the adherence to dwellings 
constructed of wood, in the midst of skilled la- 
bour, and of more durable materials, is no longer 
either advisable or desirable. Wherever the pop- 
ulation has acquired a settled aspect, and social 
relations are permanently established ; wherever 
there are facilities for every variety of handicraft 
and the means and appliances for building sturdi- 
ly and well—in all such places wooden buildings 
should be superseded by stone or brick; but in 
the country, stone is not only the best material, 
but is, as a rule, the most available. Buildings 
of wood are but temporury structures, at the bess. 
To look well they constantly require to be paint- 
ed and kept in repair, and although they may 
serve the purpose of the owner, for the time be- 
ing, and may last, perhaps, with care, the uses of 
one generation, they are, nevertheless, but make- 
shifts after all, and are, fur the most part, un- 
suited to our climate. Our own experience, and 
it co-incides with that of all others who have 
lived for any length of time in the country is, 
that wooden houses—unless filled in with brick, 
which rarely bappens—are hot in summer and 
cold in winter ; and that by shrinkage and warp- 
age they subject the inmates to draughts which 
produce, in the delicate, serious illness, and in 
the hardy, often lay the foundation of rheumatic 
complaints, that are rarely, if ever gotten rid of. 
These ills may, however be avoided with care, 
and our primary objection to houses built of wood 
is, that they are ill adapted to the exigencies of 
our climate ; that during the heated term they 
are ovens at mid-day, though cooling off some- 
what at night ; and that during the winter sol- 
stice, they admit 80 much of the cold that pre- 
vails without, as to require an enormous amount 
of fuel to keep the living rooms even moderately 
warm. We assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the brick dwellings of a town, on a hot mid- 
summer day, are many degrees cooler than wood- 
en dwellings in the country, the difference in fa- 
vor of the latter being they are cooler of nights, 
from the facé that they are not subjected at that 
time, as are the brick houses of towns to the de- 

bilitating influence of the reflected heat. In 
winter the brick town house is much warmer, 
naturally and can be kept warm much more easily 
than the wooden country house; first, because 
by close neighborhood with other houses, it is 
better protected from ecarching winds ; but more 
than all, by reason of the solider material with 
which it is built, and the greater care which is 
taken to put it together. ‘The question then is as 
to whether country houees can be built, so as to be 
as cool in summer and as warm in winter as town 
houses, and we assert that they can. The means 
of doing it too are on every man's premises, be 
he rich or poor, and it only needs a trial to prove 
the fact. When stone cannot be obtained, clay 
| underlies the surface soil of nearly all the Middle 
States, and when converted into bricks or sun- 
dried into blocks stuccoed over or rough cast, 
forms a strong and durable wall, which will re- 
sist alike either heat or cold. But stone, where- 
ever it is convenient, is decidedly the best mater- 
ial of all. Assuming then that the structure is 
to be built of stone—if built of bricks or sun 
dried clay the eame suggestions will apply—the 
walls below the surface of the ground, should 
be laid either in cement or strong mortar to the 
height of one fuot above the ground, where a 
layer of slate should be interposed to prevent the 
ascent of moisture by —- attraction. The 
upper walle, instead of being but eighteen inches 
thick, should be at least two feet, and this thick- 
ness should be maintained throughout,—we are 
speaking, of course, of stone, not brick, although 
the later should not be of Jess thickness than six- 
teen inches. In building up the walle we would 
introduce one important change. For our climate 
our windows are too large and too many. The 
multiplicity of panes of glass draw the hent in the 
summer, a8 in a hot bed, and present but a thin 
film of obstruction to the entrance of the winter's 
cold. These then, should be smalier, as they in- 
variably are in hot countries elsewbere. It should 
moreover, be borne in mind that these smaller 
windows which keep ont the heat in summer are 
equally serviceable in winter, in shutting out the 
cold, and such windows, with thick solid walle, 
are what are demanded by our contrasts of cli- 
mate. They are applicable to the two-fold con- 
ditions of coolness in summer and warmth in 
winter ; and in respect to the cost of building in 
stone as contrasted with wood—apart from tbe 
difference of permanancy in the two structures— 
the stone, at the present advanced rates of labor, 
will be found considerably the cheapest. Every 
body knows that it is, by all odde, the most en- 
during.— Maryland Farmer and Mechanic. 














Neat Premises, 


A great difference may be observed in good 
farmers, so far as keeping their premises in neat 
and finished order is concerned. With some, no 
weeds, brairs or bushes, are seen along fences, 
no gates off their hinges, and no tools out of 
place or exposed to the weather. Others, suc- 
cessful in most particulars, are careless in these 
and similar respects. This is doubtless partly 
owing to the force of habit, partly from a slov- 
enly mind, and partly by undertaking more 
than they can well accomplish. Asa general 
rule. the neat farmer is the most successful one— 
this we have observed in a large number of in- 
stances, and the exception is probably not one 
in twenty. The reason of thie is that the man 
of order and energy, qualities required for the 
best success, carries out his ideas of order in all 
their details, and does not doa smart thing in 
one place and a stupid thing in another. 

It, however, sometimes happens that order 
and neatness are neglected because everything 
is not thought of at the right time. To obviate 
this difficulty, every owner or manager of a farm 
should carry a small memorandum book in bis 
left pantaloons pocket, where it will always be 
at hand whether he throws his coat off or not.— 
Wherever he he will, of course, have both 
eyes open, and everything which he sees out of 
order or requiring attention which he cannot in- 
stantly rectify, he ehould at once enter in his 
book—such for instance, as a broken gate, latch, 
a board knocked off the fence, a harrow left in 
the field, a batch of thistles left uncat, a bur- 
doek and a bunch of elders wing in a corner 
of the fence, a wagon with a efective linch-pin, 
a weakened strap in his harness, and a hu 
other matters of 4 — ae “ - — 
day that can bes , either by bimself or o 
of his best mcr te ore should be devoted to put- 
ting these things all in order with the memoran- 
dum book or a copy of it before him, where every- 
thing is crossed out as fast as they are completed. 

By adopting thie course as & lar system, 
the whole premises would soon he 
assumed a neat and satisfactory appear , and 
as a matter of economy, no labor will probabl 


Stirring the Soil. 
A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 


writes as fullows : 

‘*T have a theory that the sun furnishes manure 
to the ground, supported by numerous facts. 
What I have to say applies to clayey and stiff 
loam soil. The Rural says subsoil necds airing 
to render it productive. A man once said that 
summer fallow would yield -a better crop plowed 
‘*‘eut and cover’’ than to be turned over flat, but 
he did not know why. Ina late Rurala man re- 
ports a land plowed turning under’ snow, and it 
yielded better, and why? A gurden yields 
better if often and deeply hacked with a hoe, and 
why? In that case in time of drouth the ground 
will be moist, and'‘why? The untilled land at 
the same time will be dry as ashes. When _pick- 
ing native blackberries, the nicest I found was 
over a marmot’s hole, and why? They are not 
dug where they will drain water from the soil. 
A stiff clay subsoil, furrowed when moist, will 
craw! Jike quick-lime when slaking, eepecially if 
usually saturated with water. Sun-dried brick 
will also slake by-being soaked with water, while 
andried brick will be but little affected by the 
same rain storm. Clay dug in lumps and dried 
and afterwards soaked with water, will dissolve 
much easier than clay just from the pits. Clay 
frozen, and afterwards thawed, will aleo mill 
easier than without. Ground immediately tilled 
after the first plowing is not so well tilled by 
the same labor as by exposure to the elements 
for a time between each cperation. Here lies the 
economy ; let the elements help you when you 
can. I do not believe it is economy to drain land 
at great expense and then carry cold spring water 
in a pail to saturate it. 

Stiff soil can be plowed much easier fur the 
team where the ground is moist than where dry 
and baked, as the common term is. If suffered 
to lie exposed to the elements, the bake, as it is 
called, will come out of it. Changer of heat and 
cold, wet and dry, sunlight and shade, and air, 
all contribute to this end. This is no rhetoric, 
suitable only to adorn a Governor’s«.r President's 
thanksgiving proclamation, but a stubborn fact— 
as stubborn as the difference between one and 
three yoke of oxen to draw a plow, and may be 
made as useful as the difference between, profita- 
ble and useless labor, if the fact is rightly under- 
stood and applied. A neighbor told moe to-day 
that his land plowed easier than a week ago; he 
wanted to know the cause ; about four weeks ago 
a freshet ; three weeks ago a shower ; since then 
a drouth,—two nights without dew enough to 
wet the shoes in the morning; light and shado 
and air made the difference with the consequent 
fluctuation in moisture.”’ 





To Protect Plants from Frost. 


Mr. E Alesworth, Peterboro, N. ¥:,-has. acci- 
centally discovered how to protas poo in frosty 
nights. Ile was in the habit of using boxes, 
casks, pails, pans, and cloths. One very cold 
night he covered one plant with a basket :—*In 
the morning, on examination, everything wae 
killed, or nearly so, except the plant under tho 
hasket. Now; it isa well known fact, that on 
the approach of a frosty night, if the brecze keeps 
on blowing there is no frost to do much injury ; 
but if the breeze goes down with the sun, and is 
succeeded by a calm, then woe to the young flowers 
and garden plants. But any covering open on tho 
sides or ends, will create a draft in the stillert 
night, and this was the ease with the basket. 
Ever since that time, Mr. A. has simply placed 
hoxes, &c., at intervals, and Jaid boards on the 
top of them, leaving both sides wide open. It 
seems like no covering at all; but it is all that 
is needed, and he never lose#'a’plant. The peo- 
ple are —_ troubled by frosts in that high re- 
gion. In early June, and even in July, it is not 
an uncommon thing for them to put their flowers, 
&c., to bed, and tuck them up. Blankets, sheets, 
and cloth, with boxes, pails, pan, &c, are all 
brought into requisition, and even with those the 
plants are often destroyed. But the gentleman 
above named, always saves bis plants by covering 
them in the method described.”’ 


Marsh Lands. 


The present month bas afforded a favorable op- 
portunity for reclaiming low lands. The haying 
season has paised, and a fair crop has been #- 
cured in good order, and the ever busy farmer 
will be looking about for useful employment. 
We know nothing that offers better returns than 
the reclaiming of waste grounds. ‘The season has 
been unusually favorable for the purpore. Tho 
dry season is favorable for ditching, and bushes 
cut at this season, more frequently die than when 
cut at any other period in the year. The recent 
rains have softened the top of the ground, with- 
out saturating the earth with water, so that the 
ditch will remain in a dry state, and much more 
can be accomplished, than could otherwise be 
done when the top of the ground was hard, or 
rendered ¢pongy as is usual in a 7 Tainy season. 

This is also a favorable season for cutting the 
bushes, which often appear in mowing ground, 
and also by the road side, by division fences, on 
many farms, much to the disfigurement and injury 
of the land. The days are long, and time is well 
epent, in reclaiming waete iands, and removing all 
bushes and weeds, which are continually spring- 
ing up by the fences, from the want of proper care. 
If farmers would bestow more Iabor and ex- 
pense in improving the land which they already 
possess, instead of adding to their too large farms, 
they would find much profit thereby. One acre 
well cultivated is far better than three, where « 
great part of each is suffered to Tie waste. It 
is easier to mow one acre, that will yield three 
tons of marketable bay, than it would be to take 
care of three acres fur the same amount. The 
low lands which we find on most farms through- 
out New England, are well adapted to the yield 
of a large crop of grass, if they be but properly 
reclaimed. They suffer from drought as does up-, 
land, and if properly drained will not be injured 
by the heavy rains which 60 Often prevail early in 
the season.— P/owman. 


Cornfodder Machine. 


I have a little machine which I ure in ome 
cornfodder. It is made with a spindle about fou 
feet long, size of a rféke handle, with a crank at 
the but end ; a cross-piece 10 or 12° inches in 
length is fastened near the crank, with a hole in 
one end and a shoulder at the other end. Tie « 
cord in the hole of the croas piece, and bavi 
thrust your spindle through the top of the bunc 
of fodder you wih to secure, throw the cord 
around the shock, and split it on to the shoulder 
of the cross piece ; turn the crank, and in a mo- 
ment your bunch is as tight as you wish, Now, 
have your tie ready, (we use basket willow,) fae- 
ten, and your cornfodder is all right. 

The machine should be made of good tough 
wood. I find this little instrument worth more 
than balf the patents eqnaelis ed befure the 
public.—Cor. Germantown Telegroph. 


To Preserve Cucumbers for Pickling. 


Cut the cucumbers from off the vines without 
bruising the stems ; Jay them carefully in a bas- 
ket ; take them toa cellar; sort and pack them 
in barrels, putting different sizes in separate bar- 
rels ; epread a Jayer of salt between each layer of 
paar ss ; there should be sufficient salt to en- 
tirely cover the pickles between the layers. Con- 
tinue to pack the cucambers daily as they are 

icked, never using any but fine eucumbers, dis- 
carding all that are crooked or of slow growth. 
Keep boards over the pickele, and weight to press 
them under the brine, which will be formed with- 
out the addition of «ater, witht he juice extracted 
from the fruit by the salt. tage a wt . 

his manner may be r years, | , 
is no ‘anpuirition ‘in the dalt y but if the salt is 
mixed with lime, they will soon soften and spoil. 


Less land, more paing bestowed in cultitat- 
ing it, and a Viriety of good stock, will be found 
bighly profitable. 























be so well expended:— Country Gentleman. ' 











